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A Spring Vacation. 
| Editorial Correspondence. | 

How far it is possible to shut our eyes to the 
things that give us pain is a difficult problem. 
When it is impossible for us to give any help it 
is doubtless better for us to try to be blind to 
evils that trouble us, but here arises another 
question,—by seeing, is it not often possible to 
do something that will help remedy the evil? 
When the ‘‘sower went out to sow,’’ he did 
not look to see whether the seed was falling on 
stony or fertile ground. There should be but 
one motto for those who are in earnest in any 
200d cause— ‘Sow ye beside all waters.’’ 

One day early this spring I started forth on a 
little journey for rest and recuperation in the 
South. My first stopping place was Daytona, in 
Florida. To one coming from bare trees and 
frozen fields, the little town with its avenues of 
moss-draped trees, its climbing roses and honey- 
suckle in bloom, its flower-bedecked front yards 
and fields, its orange and grape fruit trees, 
where fruit and fragrant blossoms were seen on 
the same bough, seemed like a little paradise. If 
I could only have closed my eyes to other things 
I might have found rest and joy in the beauty 
of nature, but how could any one with any 
small degree of humanity fail to see and to have 
a heartache when on every street, in public car- 
riages, in baggage express wagons, in all sorts 
of wagons and carts, horses and mules, old, thin, 
lame, were plodding along, often unfit for work, 
yet the more unfit they were, the more fre- 
quently the whip descended on their skeleton 
frames. I saw so few good horses and so many 
that were in bad condition that I wondered 
much what could be done, and I made inquiries 
for the nearest humane society. I was not able 
to learn of any such society, and in my inquiries, 
with the exception of one frail little woman who 
kept an art store, I found no sympathetic hearer. 

At one boarding house, where the owner lived 
the year round, in answer to questions, the wo- 
man keeping the house said she ‘‘never looked at 


the horses,’’ and as for deserted or homeless 
cats, she ‘‘ wished they would all starve!”’ 

Next, I went to the schoolhouse, a large, pleas- 
ant building, and asked to see the principal. 
Quite an elderly man met me, and when I said 
I thought I would like to say a few words in the 
different rooms on kindness to animals, he asked 
in a severe tone, ‘‘By what authority do you 
come to speak here?’’ I was so astonished I 
eould hardly give my reasons. ‘‘We don’t need 
such teaching here; our teachers give all the time 
we can spare for that subject’’ (which I judged 
from his manner was very little indeed). The 
principal said, grudgingly, that if 1 would wait 
until after recess I might take a few minutes to 
speak, but all their time was needed for their 
regular studies. 

It was in St. Augustine, beautiful, cheerful, 
St. Augustine, that I received the hardest 
blow. It was the four hundredth celebration of 
the city, and there were gay processions of sol- 
diers, men disguised as Indians, cowboys, bands 
of music, every day. There were fireworks in the 
evening and sports of one sort or another in the 
daytime. Among these sports some of the real or 
imitation cowboys proposed having a steer or 
bull brought into the field, and giving spectators 
a chance to see how the cowboys ‘‘roped”’ or las- 
soed a wild steer. 

The manager or head of the celebration was a 
leading man of the city, then on the eve of being 
elected mayor. He consented to this ‘‘sport,”’ 
though a few women protested against it, and 
with the promise that there would be no cruelty, — 
this feature was introduced. Of course there 
was cruelty. It was inevitable, as the unfortu- 
nate animal, a steer that was intended for the 
slaughter-house, had to be teased and tormented 
in order to make him run, until he was so wild 
with rage and terror that he charged into the 
crowd. <A soldier met him with a sword and 
slashed him across the face, then, with the blood 
streaming down his face, he was led off, some- 
thing done to stop the bleeding, his horns sawed 
partly off,—and he was actually led back again! 

Fortunately [ was not there, but a guest from 
one of the hotels related her experience as an 
eye witness and asked me to go with her to find 
the head of the humane society where she wished 
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to offer herself as a witness in court, if the mat- 
ter could be carried so far. Of course it was not 


taken into court, but so many protests were 


made that several of them were published in the 
St. Augustine Evening Record, among them a 
protest from the humane society. 

But this was not the only thing that disturbed 
my peace of mind in St. Augustine. One day an 
Indian came to the hotel where I was stopping, 
bringing a pile of skins of the beautiful blue 
heron and, I think, some other of the shore birds 
now rapidly becoming extinct. I was astonished 
that after so much had been done by the Audu- 
bon Society, so many circulars sent out, so many 
articles printed in all newspapers, that the In- 
dian had been allowed to shoot these useful, 
beautiful birds, but the reason was very evident 
when I saw, to my great grief and digust, the 
women of the hotel crowding around to buy the 
skins, with many exclamations of delight. 

The ignorant, half-civilized Indian was not to 
blame, but these women, supposed to read papers 
and magazines and to know what they were do- 
ing, were verily guilty of a crime. 

I could not help speaking to some of them and 
trying to stop the buying, but I might as well 
have spoken to Hottentots. One purchaser, when 
asked how she could encourage this crime of 
bird slaughter, showed a good deal of temper, 
and said she ‘‘considered it of much more conse- 
quence to help the poor Indians earn a living, 
than to save the birds.’’ I replied that there 
were other ways of helping the Indians earn a 
living besides encouraging them to exterminate 
the birds, but the woman would not listen. 

I thought there should be a law forbidding the 
hotels to allow bird skins and feathers brought 
in their offices or parlors to be sold. It was in 
this same hotel that the clerk said he did not 
consider it any of his business if a man were 
beating a horse on the street in front of the 
hotel. When asked if he would not interfere if 
a child were being cruelly beaten on the street, 
he said, ‘‘No, I wouldn’t interfere.’’ He was 
evidently much disgusted because Mrs. A. 
brought food from the dining-room and fed every 
day while she was there a little, starving, half- 
gerown cat, crying about outside the hotel and 
hiding under the veranda. 


But there were bright lghts to offset these 
shadows. The head master of the school in St. 
Augustine was very humane, and glad to accept 
the story leaflets offered him, and a bound copy 
of Fourfooted Friends, to use in the school. 
St. Augustine has an excellent public library in 
charge of a very courteous librarian, who is 
much interested in humane work. Through her 
I was asked to speak one day to the ‘‘Camp Fire 
Girls,’’ then meeting in a room in the library 
building, and I spent an interesting half hour 
with them. 

The carriages for hire in this beautiful city 
had very good horses. It was a comfort to ride 
after them, and as the price for carriages was 
very reasonable one was able to take pleasant 
drives frequently to neighboring orange groves, 
and to the beach. The humane society in St. 
Augustine was evidently doing good work for 
horses and mules, for not many were seen that 
were unfit for work. On the whole, St. Augus- 
tine is a place where one who is sensitive to the 
suffering of animals will find comparatively lit- 
tle discomfort, no more, generally speaking, than 
he is likely to find in any city North or South, 
as the episode of the steer was unusual and not 
likely to oceur again, and it is a delightful 
place to spend a few days or weeks in. As re- 
gards the selling of bird skins, the Florida 
Audubon Society now has a new president who 
is trying to do active work, and with the aid of a 
bequest from the former president there is every 
probability that something will be done to stop 
the destruction of the herons to gratify the van- 
ity of thoughtless and selfish women. 

Old Point Comfort was the next place I vis- 
ited,—a_ delightful resort, invigorating air, al- 
ways something going on to interest and amuse 
the visitor, but here, again, one sensitive to the 
suffering of animals could not avoid suffering 
with them. In Phoebus and in Hampton there 
are many horses that show great need of a friend 
to rescue them from misery. Old, emaciated, 
lame, they pass through Old Point Comfort to 
the wharves and the railroad station, and while 
visitors in the hotel sometimes notice and de- 
plore their condition, pity has taken no definite 
shape in action. 

I tried to follow up two cases, one an ex- 
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tremely old and feeble horse, scarcely able to 
walk, driven and urged along by a negro who 
owned him; and another, a mule, incurably 
lame, hobbling along on three legs, one hind foot 
almost completely doubled over,—this wretched 
animal being driven by a small white boy using 
a whip in a vain effort to get the poor mule to 
walk a little faster. It was a most pathetic sight, 
yet when I stopped the boy and questioned him, 
none of the passers-by took the slightest interest 
in the case. What can one expect of a boy who 
is trained to be indifferent to suffering, and even 
to add to it! I went to influential men and 
women and before I left saw some reason to hope 
that a humane society would be formed to cover 
Elizabeth County. Certainly it is greatly needed 
there. The negroes have the name throughout 
the South of being very cruel or thoughtless, if 
one wishes to use a milder word, to the horses 
and mules they own or are driving. In one 
Southern town a business man said the negro 
gets a mule if he can, for a horse cannot live long 
in the hands of negroes. Hampton Institute is 
turning out thousands of negro men and women, 
educated to teach science in various branches, 
yet all around in the neighborhood of that great 
Institute, ignorance, cruelty and shiftlesness are 
painfully evident among the colored population. 
Of course there is plenty of indifference and 
cruelty on the part of white men, but the ne- 
groes get the dregs of the horses and mules and 
work them to death. 


There is great need of active, humane workers 
in every town and city. It is not enough for 
societies to prosecute, to ask poor men to pay 
fines and then leave the animal that they are 
starving or ill-treating in the hands of the man 
who is fined. The punishment should be to take 
the animal away from the offender. That is the 
only way in which cruel or thoughtless men can 
be brought to a sense of duty to the horse or the 
mule that they are abusing. Let them learn by 
want of the help the animal gives them what its 
value is to them. There is no possible right or 
justice in allowing a man to keep an animal he is 
not properly caring for. 

The following conversation took place between 
an active humane worker and a man who gave 


no thought to such matters as the suffering of 
animals or the injustice shown them, when a ne- 
gro was seen on the street urging with a whip an 
emaciated horse, so old and feeble he could 
hardly put one foot before the other. 

She: That horse ought to be taken away from 
that man. He is not fit to go another step. He 
ean hardly crawl. 

He: The negroes are too poor to buy good 
horses, and if you took away such horses from 
them you would take their means of support. 
They would starve. 

She: If that man or his children were stary- 
ing, and he broke into a baker’s shop or grocery 
and stole bread or provisions, what would you 


say? You would have him arrested, wouldn’t 
you? 
He: (Reluctantly). 


Of course. It’s against 

the law to steal. : 

She: Is it a greater crime to steal a loaf of 
bread than it is to steal the food out of that poor 
old horse’s mouth? To take his life’s blood, his 
last ounce of flesh? That horse has doubtless 
been doing good, faithful work for men, helping 
them get their living all the days of his life. I 
consider it a greater crime to work and starve 
him in his old age until he drops dead on the 
street or in his miserable shed, than it is to steal 
a loaf of bread or even a purse. It is not giving 
a horse his right to keep him moving and work- 
ing to the last moment of his life and to starve 
him besides. Can you not see the crime, the 
cruel injustice of it? Is that the way you mean 
to treat your faithful horse that has so richly 
earned kind care in his old age, or at least, a 
merciful death when he can no longer be kept in 
comfort ? 

He: It doesn’t seem fair. 
about it in that light. 

Washington, D. C., April 28, 1913. 


I hadn’t thought 
A. Has: 


I saw deep in the eyes of the animals the hu- 
man soul look out upon me. I saw where it was 
horn deep down under feathers and fur, or con- 
demned for a while to roam fourfooted among 
the brambles. I caught the clinging mute glance 
of the prisoner, and swore that I would be faith- 
ful—Edward Carpenter. 
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Boycotting Users of Unfit Horses. 


The most serious question now confronting hu- 
mane societies in this country is the adoption of 


effective measures for stopping the use of old, ° 


broken-down, lame and otherwise unfit horses for 
industrial purposes. Contrary to the assertions 
of some leaders in humane work, who ought to 
know better, this evil was never so bad or in 
some respects apparently so hopeless as it 1s at 
the present time. It is true that the motor truck 
is displacing to a considerable extent the use of 
horse-drawn vehicles, but on the other hand only 


business concerns with considerable capital can — 


purchase and maintain motor trucks. This 
means that horses more and more are going into 
the hands of individual users and small con- 
cerns, the managers of which do not realize the 
advertising value of well-kept humanely treated 
animals. No doubt, too, the high cost of 
hay and grain has something to do with the 
evil. Moreover, with the large immigra- 
tion from the Slavic, Latin and LHastern 
countries have come here many who take 
up peddling as a business and who buy 
the cheapest horses in the market, work 
them to the limit and beyond, and trade them 
with one another at a profit as small as half a 
dollar. All these causes unite to make the con- 
dition of old and unfit horses more and more in- 
tolerable, and until the laws against the use of 
such horses are far more stringently enforced 
than they are at present, there is no effective 
remedy but a persistent and urgent appeal to 
the public to discourage the use of such ani- 
mals by means of a well-directed and rigorous 
boycott. This was the idea back of the Horse 
Rescue Club pledge, devised and sent out by the 
president of the Animal Rescue League, and 
we are glad to see that the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying this undertaking is cordially 
approved by Mr. Walter Stilson Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the Washington (D. C.) Humane So- 
ciety, in the address printed in the recently pub- 
lished year book of that society. Says Mr. 
Hutchins : 

‘““The members of this society and the friends 
of animals everywhere can do no greater service 
to the cause they have at heart than to bestow 
their patronage exclusively upon coal dealers, 
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grocers, milk-men, and merchants of all classes 
who have substituted motors for horses, or 
whose horses, if still retained in service, demon- 
strate in their appearance and action while in 
narness the unmistakable signs of proper care. 
Against the dealer whose horses show their ill- 
treatment, a boycott should be instituted by 
every decent citizen; and in withdrawing 
patronage from such a man and bestowing it 
elsewhere, the reason should in every ease be 
given. There is logic in this course apart from 
all considerations of humanity, for nothing is 
more likely than that a merchant, too much con- 
cerned with his profits to care for his livestock, 
will sell bad meat, impure milk, light-weight 
coal, sanded sugar and decayed vegetables. In 
treating with people of this sort, considerations 
of humanity may as well be abandoned, for they 
are something they do not understand. Their 
hearts are in their pockets and there only can 
they be touched. This advice applies with double 
force to the express and transfer companies of 
this town and the concerns which move the 
heavy materials used in building construction in 
the newer portions of the city. Let the friends 
of animals, before they make contracts which re- 
quire the hauling of heavy loads, and before 
they give their orders to coal, lumber and brick 
companies, take a little pains to inspect the ani- 
mals they see engaged in this work. When a cor- 
poration advertises that it moves anything, com- 
pare the thing to be moved with the horses which 
do the moving. Sometimes when sending bag- 
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gage to the station, note the condition of the 
transfer horse which waits at your door and es- 
timate the load he is required to draw at a trot 
and even a gallop during the busy seasons. Let 
animal lovers use their eyes more and whisper 
less, and they will find a cure for most of the ills 
they see visited upon animals.’’ 

This is exactly in line with what we have been 
preaching in these columns for several years, and 
from the results obtained in a few cases where 
the boyeott has been applied even in a small and 
tentative way, we are convinced that it is well 
worth adopting as a definite and general hu- 
mane method. Any one sufficiently interested in 
the welfare of horses to be willing to sign and 
try to get signatures for the Horse Rescue Club 
pledge can obtain copies free at the office of 
Our Fourfooted Friends. The pledge is as fol- 
lows: 


Believing that the publie can do much to pre- 
vent the use of old horses and horses unfit to be 
driven, I hereby pledge myself not to have any 
dealings with corporations, firms or individuals 
who are using, or causing to be used, horses that 
appear to be too old to be kept at work, or, for 
any other reason, are unfit to be in harness. As 
far as possible I will let the owners of such 
horses know why I will not deal with them. This 
pledge includes old horses, lame horses, horses 
that are underfed, overloaded, overdriven, or 
that are being worked beyond their strength. As 
far as possible, I will not take a cab with a horse 
coming under any of these conditions. I also 
pledge myself to speak to drivers when this 
seems advisable and protest, against the use of 
such horses. : 


It has been said that there never was a man 
possessed of the stateliness of a St. Bernard, the 
unerring sagacity of the collie, or the courage 
and tenacity of the bull dog. The vainest dandy 
is not more delicate in his ways than the Italian 
ereyhound, nor more soft and affectionate than 
the Blenheim. Many a deed of heroism has 
been done by dogs which would, if done by men, 
have been honored by the Order of the Victoria 
Cross.—J. Howard Moore. 


Saving Calves from Slaughter. 


It is a poor argument, from the humane point 
of view, that calves should be saved from slaugh- 
ter to increase the beef supply of the country, 
but it looks as if that result might come about, 
simply by the operation of an economic law. In 
the year 1911, according to packing house re- 
ports, there were killed in this country 8)- 
090,000 calves of an average weight of 70 
pounds each. Commenting on this a western 
packer says: 

“Tf they had been allowed to live one year 
they would have averaged 600 pounds of good 
beef and would have given to the country 4,800,- 
000,000 pounds of beef instead of only 560,- 
000,000 pounds of meat. According to a con- 
servative estimate, this four billion odd pounds 
would furnish a city of 350,000 people with its 
total meat supply for over fifty years. This 
gives some idea of the country’s immediate loss 
of beef supply by the slaughter of ecalves.’’ 

“These figures,’ says the Rochester Herald, 
‘ought to be sufficient to impress the state legis- 
latures as to their duty in the premises. The 
slaughter should be forbidden. Argentina long 
ago saw the danger of destroying the basis of 
her great meat export trade, and laws were 
enacted in that country making it a criminal 
offence to slaughter female calves, or heifers or 
cows under six years of age. 

‘“We pass laws for the protection of rabbits, 
quail, ducks, deer, and our song birds, and no 
one complains except the pot-hunter and the 
bird-murderer. The protection of the calves is 
equally as important, from an economic point of 
view, and if the states shall neglect to afford 
this protection, then the national government 
should take a hand in preventing the wanton 
waste of one of our chief reliances for food.”’ 

This is really quite encouraging. If the 
American people will not, from humane motives, » 
put a stop to the abominable cruelties connected 
with the transportation of calves for slaughter 
they will perhaps bring about the desired result 
in order that they may have plenty of good beef 
to eat and to save money. Thus, in the progress 
of time does the great work of uplifting the 
standard of what we call civilization go stead- 
ily on. 
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The Mad Dog Scare Again. 


As the season of ‘‘mad dog’’ scares has opened 
with accounts m various newspapers of an at- 


tack on some children by a bull terrier, which ° 


was said to exhibit ‘“‘symptoms of rabies,’’ the 
following letter was sent to the editors of Bos- 
ton papers: 

The Animal Rescue League during the last 
thirteen years has received and cared for about 
50,000 dogs. Our agents are frequently bitten, 
but they take this as part of the day’s work, and 
with proper disinfection of the wounds, to guard 
against blood poisoning, no serious results have 
ever followed. The League has had many dogs 
said to be ‘‘mad,’’ but it has invariably been 
the case that they had either had fits or had 
been tormented in some way. In one case, a 
dog that ran wild and bit some children when 
they teased him, had been thrown by some boys 
into a bed of mortar, and his eyes and mouth 
were burned with lime. The League’s experi- 
ence is like that of all other humane societies 
conducting animal shelters throughout the 
world. 

In view of the popular misapprehension on 
this subject, it is well to bear in mind that the 
symptoms of rabies, especially of the furious 
type, as laid down in standard authorities, are 
very definite and cannot easily be mistaken. If 
a dog foams at the mouth, runs around in cir- 
cles, and yelps, it is fair to say that he is having 
a fit. If he chases and attacks persons or other 
animals, he is probably vicious or crazy, for 
dogs go insane, and are subject to outbreaks of 
temper just as human beings are. 

As the mental suffering often caused to per- 
sons who are bitten, or whose children are bit- 
ten by dogs, is frequently very great, would it 
be too much to hope that our friends of the 
newspapers will co-operate with us in trying to 
eradicate some of the old superstitions about 
‘““mad dogs,’’ and in bringing about a more ra- 
tional view of the whole subject? 


No one should sit down to his own food until 
he has seen that all the animals dependent upon 
his care are provided for.—The Talmud. 


JACK. 


I have been intending to write you for a 
long time, and let vou know how we like Jack. 
Well, he is a noble great fellow, and we think the 
world of him,—in fact we could not part with 
him now. He is very intelligent and knows al- 
most everything that you say to him. He stays 
on the farm and does not offer to go off, in fact 
he has not been off the farm since we got him. 
He weighs 128 pounds. He is very fond of 
sweets, such as candy, pie, cake, ice cream, coffee 
and cocoa, and most kinds of fruit. When he 
came to us he would eat bread, but it is hard 
work to get him to eat bread unless it is but- 
tered, and then he will lap the butter off the 
bread and leave it. Were Hien: 

Hillside Farm, Jefferson, N. H. 


Scarcely any man stops to think of the many 
weary cares that weigh upon the back of an 
honest horse. Men are eloquent on the trouble 
that sits behind the horseman but the silent 
horse may bear all that and the troublesome 
man in the saddle to boot, without any poet to 
pity him.—R. D. Blackmore in Cripps the 
Carrier. 
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Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, April 6.—It was cold this morn- 
ing, so cold that there was ice on the bird pool, 
but the birds did not seem to mind the weather, 
for they were out in full force. Song sparrows 
and robins united in a melodious chorus, and 
even the blue jay’s mellow spring note, softened 
by distance, did not sound inharmonious. A 
little later, after the sun had come out and the 
air had grown warmer, a flock of linnets came 
to the cedars by the rockery and sang gently to 
one another in their sweet, liquid way. 


Down at the barn the pair of phoebes that 
have been here for three years are again occu- 
pying their nest in the cellar, and are busy with 
their housekeeping. Strange, is it not, how these 
birds come year after year to the same spot for 
their summer home? They have been to the 
Far South, perhaps in Mexico or Cuba, all win- 
ter, yet they return over a thousand miles of sea 
and land and alight here by the barn at Pine 
Ridge with the surety of fore-ordained knowl- 
edge. The naturalists call the faculty that 
guides them instinct, but they do not tell us 
what that faculty is. The psychology of the so- 
called lower orders of creation is comparatively 
an unmapped territory. When it is fully ex- 
plored there will be some astonishing discoveries. 


An interesting thing about the phoebes is 
that they will use the same nest year after year, 
but they always insist on putting in a new lining, 
not only every year, but twice a year, for as 
soon as one brood is off and on the wing, the 


parent birds start preparations for another. 
Whether the change of lining is made for sani- 
tary reasons, or simply for the comfort of the 
young ones, it is hard to say, but at any rate 
the lining, when it is first put in, is a work of 
art. In this particular case, Mrs. Phoebe sat 
on the branch of a tree with a long piece of white 
bark, the inner bark of the cedar, in her claw 
and this she carded with her bill, just as women 
in the old days carded flax. When she got it 
fine enough to suit her, and the fibres all care- 
fully arranged, she lined her last year’s nest 
with it and made the interior of that cherished 
abode clean, soft and elastic. 


Here again we have a manifestation of what 
the naturalists call instinct, but from what did 
it spring and how did it develop? Back some- 
where in time there were phoebes that laid their 
eggs anywhere, and took their chances on bring- 
ing their offspring through the vicissitudes of 
woodland life. Then, somehow, somewhere, it 
occurred to a certain pair of phoebes that it 
would be well to have a nest of their own. Then 
they, or some other pair of phoebes, found that 
the nest was very dirty after the first brood came 
off, and they decided to put in a new lning. 
That worked so well that it became a settled 
custom with them; their descendants stood a 
better chance of surviving than the offspring of 
other less advanced birds; and so we get finally 
the phoebe of today, with which all these little 
precautions are second nature. 


A new arrival at the cottage has been making 
himself at home. Yesterday the little girl who 
rescued the grosbeak and brought it here last 
summer, came with a downy woodpecker in her 
hand, his beautiful crown and wings and tail all. 
bedaubed with tanglefoot. He had fiown into 
the sticky stuff, and could not get away, and 
was calling loudly for aid when he was rescued. 
A little careful rubbing with a cloth wet in kero- 
sene, and a bath in warm water, speedily re- 
stored the little fellow to his wonted activity 
and happiness, and he attacked a lump of. suet 
with a voracity that spoke well for his diges- 
tion. From the first he sat on Edward’s hand as 
he ate, and was soon running about the kitchen ~ 
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with the freedom of a member of the family. He 
jumped on the back of Fonsy, the curly coated 
white poodle, and Fonsy only smiled. Then Mr. 


Downy sprang to the floor again and began on- 


his suet, when Pinky, the black and white Per- 
sian cat, who had been watching him closely, 
drew near, so near that Downy resented the im- 
pertinence,—at any rate he dived at Pinky and 
pecked the intrusive one good and hard right on 
the end of his beautiful pink nose. To say that 
Pinky was astonished, is to put it mildly. He 
drew back and gazed in terror at the audacious 
bird, evidently concluding that he was an evil 
spirit, for after that he gave him a wide berth. 

Downy was so fully restored after four or five 
days that he was set at liberty, and two days 
later he was near the bungalow, pecking at a 
lump of suet with great gusto, and apparently 
in the full enjoyment of his native freedom. 
This is the first time that I have ever known 
a case of a bird being caught in tanglefoot, 
although one can see that it might easily happen. 
Mr. Forbush insists that the danger of poisoning 
birds from spraying has been greatly exag- 
gerated, but here is a new danger that must be 
considered. It seems a pity that in the warfare 
on insect pests we run the risk of destroying our 
little brothers of the air, whose conservation is 
so important to our comfort and welfare. 


No sooner had Downy of the Tanglefoot come 
and gone, than another arrival demanded the 
sympathetic attention of Pine Ridge Cottage. 
The same little girl who had brought the other 
bird, now came with a woodcock, which she had 
found fluttering in the undergrowth by the way- 
side. His right wing was broken, apparently 
-as the result of a gunshot, but he was lively and 
his eye was bright, and he, too, soon made him- 
self very much at home. His wound was eare- 
fully dressed, and to provide the food to which 
he was accustomed a goodly supply of meal 
worms was obtained and earthworms were dug 
from the garden. The worms were put in a pan 
of dirt, and the woodeock would probe for them 
with his long, soft bill, throwing them out on 
the floor, one by one, with a deft, quick move- 
ment of his head and a elinch of his mandibles 


DOWNY OF THE TANGLEFOOT. 


that severed the worm in two. Then he would 
examine the worms carefully as they lay on the 
floor, and if they had reached the proper stage 
of inanition he would devour them with evident 
satisfaction. The woodeock are night-feeders, so 
to induce the new comer to eat in the day-time it 
was necessary to make a little tent over his dish 
with a newspaper. He would go under the pa- 
per, and the measured ‘‘thud, thud’’ of his bill 
told that he was readily adapting himself to his 
new environment. He got very tame in the few 
days that he was here, and would come quickly 
to greet any one who entered the room. But, 
alas, his wound was too serious to heal, and one 
morning he was lying dead in his basket. Wood- 
cock are seldom found in this part of the State. 
From what distance had he come, and how long 
had he been severed from his mates? One can 
only guess, but here surely was a woodland 
tragedy, one more pathetic sacrifice to what is 
so casually described as the sporting instinct of 
man. 

FIRELIGHT. 
Musing, I sit on my cushioned settle, 
Facing the firelight’s fitful shine; 


Sings on the hob the simmering kettle 
Songs that seems echoes of “Auld lang syne.” 


And close beside me the cat sits purring, 

Warming her paws at the cheery gleam; 

The flames keep flitting, and flicking, and whirring— 
My mind is lapped in a realm of dream. 
—Heinrich Heine, (translated by Sir 
Martin). 


Theodore 
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Fur-bearers and Fur-wearers. 


A trapper named Noyes came to Chicago not 
long ago from the far north. for thirty years 
he had made his living by taking fur-bearing 
He said 
that on a fair average one animal in every ten 
that he caught in his steel traps had but three 
feet. It had been caught previously and had 
escaped by biting off its foot. ‘‘Unless we get 
to the trap quickly after an animal has sprung 
it,’’ the trapper said, ‘‘the prisoner will gnaw 
its foot off, leaving it in the jaw of the trap, and 
will then run away on three legs and a stump.’’ 

This trapper confessed that he never thought 
much about the pain of the thing, but he ac- 
knowledged that he would not like to try to gnaw 
his hand off at the wrist, but he believed that 
he might be willing to do it to save his life, 
‘Cand this,’’ he said, ‘‘is just what the weasel or 
whatever creature it 1s that 1s caught, gnaws its 
Toot Olson 

The steel traps that are set for fur-bearing 
animals in their runways often are not visited 
for several days, and the suffering that the cap- 
tured creature undergoes is painful even in the 
thought. Women don’t know much about these 
things, and possibly some of them don’t care 
anything about them as long as they get their 
furs, but there are ways of catching animals that 
do not involve the use of a steel-toothed trap. 

The humane societies, which are the proper 
source of action, might try the effect of an edu- 
cational crusade among the officers of the fur 
companies. There would be some solace in the 
thought that they had made an effort to stop 
the cruelty, even though the effort were un- 
availing. 


animals in the Northwest territory. 


The following letter has appeared in the Bos- 
ton Transcript :— 

‘‘Madame Bernhardt recently received a letter 
from a little girl appealing to her to save furred 
animals and birds, and asking her to put herself 
at the head of a league comprising all the little 
girls in America who will refuse to wear fur and 
feathers. She has promised her help in every 
way to promote the suecess of the enterprise. 
May this tribe increase! 


‘* Birds have, for many years past, had earnest 
friends who have achieved widespread reforms 
on their behalf. It is curious that the fur- 
bearers have so few champions and that nothing 
is being done to abate the hideous suffering that 
is a necessary element of the traffic in furs. 

S: Hees 


¢¢ —D 


3oston, April 22. 


This is an admirable idea, and one can only 
hope that such a league wll be formed. Perhaps 
if those who are interested will write to Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, care of the Rochambeau News- 
paper Syndicate, Philadelphia, some definite 
plan will be formed to carry the idea into prac- 
tical effect. 


The International Protection of Birds. 


A definite movement for the international 
protection of migrating birds has been made by 
Senator George P. McLean, at Washington. He 
has introduced into the national Senate a reso- 
lution which provides ‘‘that the President be 
requested to propose to the governments of other 
countries the negotiation of a convention for the 
mutual protection and preservation of birds.’’ 

The principal countries comprised within the 
scope of this resolution are Great Britain, with 
Canada to the north and insular possessions to 
the south of us which harbor many of our mi- 
grants at different seasons; France, on account 
of her colonies in the West Indies and in Gui- 
ana; Japan, with whom we have had trouble in 
the past because of the activities of her feather 
hunters in the Hawaiian Islands; Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, Colombia and Ecuador. There are 
other countries with less important possessions 
to the south, or near our colonies in the Pacific. 
These include Holland and Denmark, the inde- 
pendent countries in the West Indies and other 
republies in South America. 

How far these different countries can be in- 
duced to adopt stringent laws on the subject, is 
of course open to question, but there can be no 
doubt that there is urgent need for legislation of 
this kind, and in taking the lead in this move- 
ment our government will certainly be showing 
a most commendable spirit. 
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How Does the Trout Feel About It? 


The longed-for time has arrived, the snow 
water is out of the brooks, fishing tackle is be- 
ing put in order, and the man thinks himself 
lucky if he can get a day or two away from 
business cares and be able to devote the time to 
his favorite sport. To find one’s self in the 
dappled light and shade of the brookside, with 
just enough space to throw round the bushes and 
over the running shallows, to see the fly drop 
just above the fish’s nose, to watch the slight 
ripple, the sudden gulp, the splendid splash and 
plunge, to feel the tight strain on the rod up 
stream and down stream, through deep pool and 
near to dangerous log or brush pile, and then to 
draw the exhausted captive slowly and steadily, 
with his white belly and gleamng spots, through 
the troubled waters into the ready landing-net 
—here is something to live for. 
fortune of anyone never to have caught a trout 
or fished for one, let him take for a motto, ‘Tis 
better to have fished and failed than never to 
have fished at all, and straightway begin before 
it is too late-—‘‘ Listener’’ in Boston Transcript. 


Shorn Sheep Die from Cold. 


Few people realize the suffering that is in- 
flicted on sheep by early shearing. A despatch 
from Oregon, dated April 22, reports heavy 
losses of sheep in the vicinity of Castle Rock as 
a result of cold rains. The Stanfield outfit at 
Castle Rock is said to have lost 1200 ewes. This 
may mean the loss of many lambs besides. The 
adverse conditions had all the more effect be- 
cause the animals had been shorn with ma- 
chines. At Arlington, Roosevelt and _ other 
points where storm and cold wind were experi- 
enced, less severe damage to sheep flocks oc- 
curred. It is said that the spring rain on the 
clipped sheep actually caused a greater loss than 
did the severe snowstorm and cold snap which 
caught the sheep in the midst of the lambing 
season in March. 


“The merciful man doeth good to his own 
soul; but he that is cruel troubleth his own 
flesh.’’ 


[iit is the evil.. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE AMBULANCE, 


A rubber-tired vehicle with springs, used for 
the collection of stray and unlicensed dogs. It 
ts sent to different districts of the city of Boston 
every week day throughout the year.. 


Happy, a New York Fire Dog. 


A Dalmatian hound, who lives with one of the 
companies of the New York fire department and 
is noted as an expert ladder climber, gained 
much renown recently as a life-saver. Thomas 
Morton, who is the dog’s master, and two other 
firemen, were in danger of death when the dog, 
whose name is ‘‘ Happy,’’ noticed their predica- 
ment and attracted attention by barking and 
climbing the ladder. A charming story, 
‘“Smoke,’’ by J. A. Moroso, based on this inci- 
dent, appears in the May number of the Amerv- 
can Magazine. It is prefaced with this quota- 
tion from the French author, Arséne Houssaye: 
‘“Man, creature of God, who taught you friend- 
ship? A dog. Who taught you hatred? A 


man.’’ 


He who does wrong does wrong against him- 
self. He who acts unjustly acts unjustly to 
himself because he makes himself bad. ... For 
even in animals there are souls, and that power 
which brings them together is seen to exist itself 
in the superior degree, and in such a way as 
never has been observed in plants or in stones or 
in trees.—Marcus Aurelius. 


I knew a king who governed millions of men 
their perfect master, but could not win the re 
spect of a horse-—Lew Wallace in ‘‘ Ben-Hur.’ 
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Queen Alexandra’s Love for Animals. 


In the garden at Marlborough House there is 
touching evidence of Queen Alexandra’s love for 
dumb animals. 

At Sandringham one used to find such evi- 
dence in the large variety of dogs that visitors 
were permitted to see, and in the unusual 
thoughtfulness displayed in the treatment of the 
horses and ponies, especially those exclusively 
used by Her Majesty and her daughters. But 
the Marlborough House garden contains a more 
direct illustration of this trait in Queen Alexan- 
dra’s character, for it possesses a burial ground 
of some of her four-legged favourites. It may 
be that visitors to the mansion have not in every 
ease seen the little cemetery, which is not visible 
from any of the entrances or windows. 

To find it one follows a curving walk halfway 
round the garden, and there under tall trees, 
on neatly cut and carefully watered turf, one 
discovers four tiny gravestones. The scene is 
so fresh and fair that at first the presence of a 
burial-ground is difficult to realize; but the in- 
scriptions on the stones and the care with which 
moss is prevented from growing in the clearly 
carved letters prove that it is not only a ceme- 
tery, but one on which affection is still bestowed. 
Five pets of Queen Alexandra lie beneath. What 
they were and when they died is told with pre- 
cision in every case, but the one which pos- 
sesses the largest stone (the height being about 
18 in.) bears the most striking inscription. This 
is what one reads on it: 


POOR LITTLE BOXER. 
Here, scarce a league from Paul’s historic dome, 
Where the broad elm trees shade a Royal home, 
He lies. Like a true friend—to man or dog what 

name 

Can more win love or more enhance his fame?— 
Through the parched desert and the midnight fray, 
Where his fond master led the glorious way, 
He bravely followed, and with mute caress 
Cheered both his labors and his idleness. 
A miscreant slew him, none was near to save. 
Let kindly tears bedew his honoured grave, 
And fairest fingers twine his funeral wreath, 
A faithful comrade is at rest beneath. 


The stone bears no date, nor does it name the 


soldier, as he evidently was, whom Boxer ac- 
companied to war, but the truth is that the mas- 


ter was the Duke of Connaught, who took his 
four-footed friend through the Egyptian cam- 
paign of thirty years ago, and afterwards gave 
him to the Princess of Wales, now Queen Alex- 
andra. 

As for the other stones, the most recent is 
exceptional, inasmuch as it records the death not 
of a dog but of a rabbit, these being the words 
eut on it, ‘‘Bonny, the favourite rabbit of H. R. 
H., the Princess of Wales, died June 8, 1881.”’ 
When this grave was made twelve years had 
passed since the Royal mistress of Marlborough 
House had been moved to do honour to a dumb 
pet. Then the epitaph was, “‘Tiny, the fa- 
vourite dog of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
died March 16, 1869, aged eighteen months.’’ It 
was a time of misfortune for the Princess as far 
as four-footed friends were concerned. She had 
lost one only eight months before Tiny died, as 
appears from the words in which its memory is 
kept green—‘Joss, the favourite Japanese dog 
of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, died the 10th 
of July, 1868, aged two years.’’ 

Joss has a companion in his last resting-place, 
and there are two epitaphs on the stone, the 
oldest saying, ‘‘Muff, the favourite dog of H.R. 
H. Princess of Wales, died the 14th of May, 
1865, aged two years.’’ It is thus forty-seven 
years since the little cemetery in the garden at 
Marlborough House was opened.- 


A Canine Hero. 


A recent incident is thus very effectively re- 
corded by an editorial writer in the Boston 
Globe: 

‘“We desire to pay a tribute of admiration 
and respect to Rover, a big Newfoundland dog 
whose home is in Venice, California. He did 
his best to prevent his little mistress, eight years 
old, from climbing upon the railing of a pier, 
but she would not be stayed and subsequently 
fell over into the water. The canine hero then 
plunged from the wharf, swam 40 feet, seized 
the dress of the drowning girl in his teeth and 
towed her to shore, where she was soon revived. 

“Tf in a moment of annoyance, you, reader, 
are ever inclined hereafter to kick a dog, think 
of Rover, and don’t do it.’’ | 
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THE LINNET’S PLEA. 


I’m only a little tawny bird, 

Of small account I own 

And I’ll not be missed, for there’s plenty more 
The country up and down 

But I can’t help thinking, as here I perch, 
In this little cage confined— 

Of the happy hours that once I knew 

In the freedom I’ve left behind. 


It’s just a year; I remember well 

The day that they brought me here; 

And I thought my little heart would break 
With mingled grief and fear. 

Oh yes! I’ve plenty to eat and drink, 

And to me they’re not unkind— 

But I can’t help thinking all the time 

Of the freedom I’ve left behind. 


They placed me here in a bright new cage 
That shines like burnished gold; 

And they wrap me up in the winter-time 
To shelter me from the cold; 

But they do not know that the sun and rain, 
And even the wintry wind, 

Are among the things that I love the best 

In the freedom I’ve left behind. 


I try to sing, for the days are long, 

To help the hours away: 

But I feel there is more pain than joy 
Expressed in my poor lay. 

They think I am happy, they do not know 
That it’s only to ease my mind, 

And to help me forget the trees and fields, 
And the freedom I’ve left behind. 


If they only knew (who call us pets, 
And in a cage immure, 
Away from all things that to us mean life) 
-'The suff’ring we endure, 
I’m sure they would free us, and ne’er again 
Keep any wild birds confined. 
So will you plead for our one small need, 
Just the freedom I’ve left behind? 
—D. Lewis, in The Little Animals’ Friend. 


Your postal of inquiry in regard to cat I had 
from you got mislaid, or it would have been 
answered sooner. Jimmie, as we have named 
him, is apparently a very happy cat, and bids 
fair to be a very large one, as he has grown re- 
markably. My son wondered where I dug up 
such a homely cat, but now he would not ex- 
change it for the most beautiful Persian. He 
is improving in looks, and has a number of cute 
tricks. Your very truly,—M. C. M. 
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DON’T FEED YOUR DOGS 


CARELESSLY! 


You need to know more about dog bread 
than merely that somebody wants to sell it. 


fiustins 


READ 


is made with the greatest care of just the things a dog’s stomach 


needs, Not an ounce of by-products used in it. Good flour 
and cereals and clean, sweet meat are especially bought. 

Beware of dog foods containing formaldehyde or that scour 
your dog. Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in 
America. It has sold on its merit for over 26 years. 


Let us send you Samples Free 
Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer 


and we will send samples by return mail, Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especiaily for puppies under six months and small dogs. 


Austin Dog Bread 
Look for AUSTIN and Animal Food Co. 


on Every Cake Cake 223 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


‘¢Verboten zu Schiagen.’’ 


DerarR Mapam: I have already written a note 
to several animal societies asking why the splen- 
did idea they carry out in Germany to protect 
the noble animal, the horse, cannot be adopted 
in America. The large firms owning fine drays 
and working horses always have a metal plate 
attached to the harness of their beautiful horses, 
with the words— 


‘“Verboten zu schlagen’’ 


meaning 
‘*Morbidden to be beaten.’’ 


This protects the horses from being cruelly 
treated by an angry or ignorant driver. This 
plan would be an excellent one to be adopted in 
America, where, alas, too many faithful and 
willing horses are wickedly treated. 


Sincerely, 


N. M. B., A Lover of Animals. 


Boston, May 3. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


One day in April word came to the Animal 
Rescue League that a Boston terrier was under 
the porch of the South End Neighborhood 
House with a newly-born litter of six puppies. 
An agent was sent at once and the mother and 
family were brought to our kennels, where they 
were given a room to themselves and the puppies 
throve mightily. A good home was found for 
the devoted mother and one of the puppies. 


Several times during the last few months dogs 
have been brought here in frightful condition 
from the effects of small rubber bands that had 
been slipped around their necks by mischievous 
children. If these children could once see the 
results of this cruel practice, it would be an 
object lesson they would never forget. 


A caller over the telephone the other day 
wanted to know what could be done to stop the 
ravages of gray squirrels that were biting off 
twigs from the trees along the driveway of a 
country house. It was suggested that if food 
such as cracked corn were put out for the squir- 
rels, they would not eat the tree buds. Evi- 
dently there was something about the taste of 
the buds that they especially liked. 


Among recent visitors to the League head- 
quarters and to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham was Mr. P. GC. Laverton 


Harris, the efficient managing director of the 
Toronto Humane Society. Mr. Harris is estab- 
lishing a new shelter for animals in Toronto, 
with the latest humane and sanitary equipment. 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of April received and cared for 3468 animals, 
of which number 568 were dogs and 2900 eats. 
The League agents made 1413 calls and took to 
the headquarters on Carver Street 2312 animals. 
Twenty-three horses unfit for work were taken 
by the League veterinarian and humanely de- 
stroyed, and fifteen horses were cared for at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest, Dedham. 


The Animal Rescue League of Worcester, 
Mass., opened its new headquarter at 2 Pratt 
Court on April 6. There are eight kennels, well 
lighted and ventilated, and equipped with sani- 
tary drinking fountains; and outdoor runs are 
provided for both cats and dogs. The Wor- 
cester League is making a splendid start, with 
Mrs. F. H. Smith as president and Mrs. Henry 
L. Green as treasurer. It is Mrs. Smith’s inten- 
tion to take up the relief and rescue of old horses 
as soon as funds can be obtained to carry on this 
important feature of humane work. 


It is with pleasure that we record the organi- 
zation of another Animal Rescue League, this 
time at Providence, R. I., as the result of a meet- 
ing held in that city early in February, when 
the president of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston was present and spoke. The officers of 
the new society are Prof. Walter J. Everett, of 
Brown University, president; Mrs. Preston H. 
Gardner, Miss Grace Blanchard, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Tillinghast, Miss Louise Diman, and Dr. Jennie 
O. Arnold, vice-presidents; Mr. Guy F. Strick- 
ler, treasurer; Miss Esther C. Tillinghast, secre- 
tary. The society has established a shelter at 
145 Richmond Street, with an excellent super- 
intendent, Miss Gibbons, in charge and with 
Wm. Beaulieu as caretaker. Many animals have 
already been received at the shelter and much 
interest in the work is being manifested. A Do- 
nation Day for the benefit of the League was 
appointed for May 15. 
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TIGER. 


My very dear friends :— 

I opened my envelope again this morning, and 
found that with the assistance of my folks and 
some others who think as I do, that I had accu- 
mulated the sum of three dollars and eighty-two 
cents during the year. For this amount my pa 
gave me a check which I have endorsed, and for- 
ward it to you for use towards the help and 
assistance of my perhaps less fortunate brothers 
and sisters. 

I have been very fortunate in having a good 
warm house to stay in this winter. I have not 
been out of doors but once or twice, and then 
only for a short space of two or three minutes. I 
also enclose a new photograph of myself, taken 
when I was care-free on our reading-room table. 
My folks think a lot of this picture, and they 
ought to, because I am a great deal of comfort 
to them, at least they act as though I was. I 
have placed the envelope in a conspicuous place 
again, to be opened a year hence. 

With loving thoughts for you all in your good 
work, I am as before, Yours very purringly, 
Tiger G: HARRINGTON. 


In answer to your eard, I want to say that the 
kitten I took on October 29 is very well and 
contented. He is growing very fast now, and 
has developed the loudest purr I ever heard. 
The first thing in the morning he runs to meet 
me, and has to crawl up to my shoulders to show 
how happy he is, and he is very good company 
all day. Sincerely.—M. E. C. 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, personal attention. 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


Sick 
Reasonable rates; 


Greenleaf Kennels, South Acton, Mass. 


Dogs boarded, country kennels, grass runs. 
Care of females and puppies a specialty. 


A: M. CHASE. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


/ Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for 
will decide. Try 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St., Bostcn 


The dog 
He will 


quality. 
him with Dr. Daniels.’ 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


eae aS 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ts 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hari 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


By MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


ages THE 


As soon as the child begins to read he should enter the “open road” of literature—where 
the earliest way stations are nonsense rimes, fairy tales, heroic myths, and legendary stories 
handed down by successive generations. 


The Open Road Library is one of the most educational and popular gateways to the child’s 
land of romance. Access to the finest collection of folklore in the country—that of Harvard . | 
University, has made possible unusually careful selective work in the preparation of these books. 


The stories in this series are excellent versions of old, familiar tales and less well-known 
stories, and possess a simplicity and charm of style, a homely wisdom and bright wit that 
appeals directly to the child’s mirth-loving spirit. The numerous illustrations by Charles 
Copeland are both entertaining and artistic. 


RHYMES: AND “STORIES sc) irys acess $0.35 TALES OF OLD ENGLAND...) sca $0.35 


Farry TALES LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD......... OD 
MOL UM Bat Levee: cesteratoe tea orem aie OO PAGE, ESQUIRE AND KNIGHT...... 313) 
VOLUME ULM Sako coe oo QUAINT: .OLD ‘STORIES «.00e eee 335) 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


FIBO 


An appetizing and flesh-forming food for puppies and 
dogs out of condition. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | TERRIER BISCUITS 
FOR YOUR DOGS 


PURE AND HEALTHFUL 
The dogs eat it more readily and thrive PUPPY CAKES 
on it better than other food The standard puppy food. 


Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL Send 2-cent stamp for “Dog Culture,” which contains 


; valuable information on the feeding, kenneling and 
Puppy Bread for Jee e eho. general management of dogs. 3 ‘ 


Specially prepared for Terriers and other active dogs. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. Depots at San 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Can- 
ada. Res, Supt. Chicago, Ill. New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 


Factories also in London, England and Berlin, G ; 
Charlestown, - = Mass. et in London, England and Berlin, Germany, 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


